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ON THE PACIFIC AT NIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


O Sea, that waitest, calling, calm and strong, 
Beyond that distant shore, 
Clothed in her own white splendor, mid a throng 
Of stars that would adore, 
The fervent Moon hastes, harkening to thy song, 
To yield herself, enraptured, to thine arms once more. 


O yearning Moon, afar, swift on thy way 
To Ocean’s mighty breast, 
Come ; he awaits thee ; all his voices say, 
**T love thee,’’ East and West, 
The unwilling hours are long throughout the day, 
Until thou risest warm with love, to find thy rest. 


O|Moon, and Sea, I love one who is dead ; 
To meet we are not free. 
Where waits that soul, once mine, that now has fled ? 
Your joy, my misery, 
Is;this one hour: now is your greeting said, 
I may not go to her, she cannot come to me! 


hicago, Il. 


Copyright 1897 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ON HORSE- 
BACK. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


Se aE atl ene 


ALIFORNIA, as we all agree, is the paradise of the 
horseman; and those of us who have ridden thous- 
ands of miles, in sunlit valleys, through vast 
forests, up wild cafions and along broken moun- 
tain trails into granite wildernesses among the 
high Sierra’s eternal snows, must still uphold the 
comfortable doctrine that while humanity endures, 
the trained saddle horse will have a place of his 
own. Before we Americans came, the country 
belonged to men who almost lived in the saddle. 

Unfenced, untilled, the whole glorious realm lay open to every visitor 
who could catch a mustang himself, or could find a Mission to furnish 
one. 

Although this fascinating California of fifty years ago has disap- 
peared, many parts of it are still as much the land of the horseman as 
those upper Alleghany regions where a bicycle or a wheeled vehicle are 
seldom or never seen. Whenever one leaves the railroads and stages, 
at least in northern California, one soon reaches a land of cattie trails, 
of mountain pastures, of places so wild and rugged that no other mode 
of travel is half so comfortable. In such places, one meets packers 
and prospectors with their tough little burros ; one also finds groups of 
University students taking vacation views afoot, like Bayard Taylor and 
J. Ross Browne, and Porte Crayon. (I wonder how many of our 
modern magazine readers feel acquainted with these three dear departed 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ON HORSEBACK, MI 


worthies of pen and pencil?) A man well mounted on a capable and 
affectionate horse has no reason to envy any child of Adam, though he 
might wish he had Porte Crayon fora companion. But it is surprising 
to see with how little baggage the lone horseman can travel and how 
many friends he can pick up as he goes along. 

Time was when I saddled a yellow horse, a true butter-cup yellow 
like D’Artagnan’s, and rode out over the valleys and hillsides of the 
land, from the tule-bordered sloughs of the great Bay of San Francisco, 
south into the Santa Cruz redwoods, and still south, over sand ridges, 
to the mission-planted pear avenue of San Juan, to the blue lagoons 
and the oak-clad hills of Salinas, Pleito and Jolon, to the pines and 
sea-caves of Cambria, and along all that wild coast-line that borders 
Estero; northward, too, I rode, into the great forests of the coast 
Sequoias whose unsurpassed beauty fills the mighty gorges of Sonoma, 
Humboldt and Mendocino. Far inland, too, I have ridden, along the 
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tule islands and lowland rivers of San Joaquin and Sacramento, and up 
their gleaming tributaries into forests of pines, exploring the whole 
width of the range, from valley to snow, as far north as Lassen and 
Shasta. 

Often on these long journeys I have thought of Southern California's 
close-knit colonies and rapidly developing unity of interests, and have 
wondered how many years must pass before such colonies took posses- 
sion of the rich valleys and warm foothills of this great, unknown 
Northland. When that day comes, as it* must, California will reach its 
splendid prime. Long before that, however, these higher Coast Range 
and Sierra wildernesses ought to become the most famous playgrounds 
of the continent. 

Where shall one begin with such a subject, when a book might much 
more easily be written than a magazine article? Still, after long years 
of absence, thoughts linger among the rhododendron thickets of 
Navarro, and in those windless, nameless valleys of giant: redwoods 
along the Gualala, where beds of ferns and of red-gold lilies grow taller 
than a man’s head, where clouds of butterflies fill the summer air, and 
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where all the world seems like the heart of some tropic island. Still, 
too, one remembers those wonderful spring-tide color-patterns of the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento plains, even now a marvel, but swiftly 
passing away, year after year, as the plow advances to meet the sheep- 
herder, and as vile European and Eastern weeds drive out our beautiful 
native flowers. Every year the botanists report more of these murder- 
ous vegetable tramps. Yet there are a few unpastured expanses that 
remain almost as wild as when Major Reading and his Indians passed 
up the Sacramento valley, and in such places one finds out a little about 
how California looked in the Aprils of 1849 and 1850 to those who, like 
the classic Missourian hero, had toiled over the rocks and alkali “all 
the way from Pike.’’ What numberless hosts of wild-flowers are grow- 
ing in happy colonies and fellowships, clad in royal purples and golds, 
in blues and whites and crimsons! If you like, you shall ride all day 
long where the whole plain is brilliant with lilac-hued gilias, pale 
cream-cups, scarlet-flushed gold of Eschscholtzias, ultramarine blue of 
larkspurs, pale heaven-blue of nemophilas, and so many other shades, 
tints and splashes of color, sometimes in hand-breadths, sometimes in 
hundred-acre masses, that poet and artist, as well as traveler, must take 
refuge in silence. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ON HORSEBACK, 


L. A. Eng. Co ON PETALUMA CREEK 


Perhaps, long after the native vegetation of the great Sacramento 
plains is destroyed, something of primitive conditions will best remain 
in those unreclaimed tule islands among the bays and fresh water 
sloughs of the Holland districts of California, where, as a few people 
know, a region as rich and as large as those sea provinces of which 
Motley has told the tale, is patiently biding its time. Here, far from 
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Commercial Eng. Co. WINTER ON CHICO CREEK 


the common lines of travel, far from railroad or steamer routes, are 
blue inland lakes, lonely and lovely as those that I have seen among 
the reeds and palmettos of Louisiana. Over such as yet unmapped 
Californian bayous, lean thickets of black and yellow sunflowers, cat- 
tails, tules, grasses and rich purple marsh-blossoms that gleam like 
silver banners among the ranks of dark emerald. In these lakes are 
islands high-mounded by perished Indian tribes whose villages were 
built above floods; and clumps of hoary willows, picturesque as those 
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that etchers love to study beside the stately English Cam have grown 
there on these old kitchen-middens. Sometimes one finds the hulk of 
a pioneer schooner rotting alone in dreamless ooze away off from the 
rivers, in a winding slough ; sometimes a white-haired recluse occupies 
it, living on fish and game and many times happier than if he had been 
put into a patent, modern tape-bound Home for Old Men. Here, also, 
no less than in those silent, deep-hearted redwoods, the land, lovely 
and almost unknown, waits fora novelist to tell its romance, a poet to 
write its epic. The only real life it yet has flows slowly along its 
rivers, past winding levees and rude wharfless landings, wet at remote 
irregular intervals by the throbbing wave rolling from little stern 
wheelers and clumsy, wheat-filled barges. 

Nevertheless, after all else is written, rivers and uplands take the 
hardiest grip of one’s thoughts. I remember many such rivers of the 
Sierras, that are merest names to all who have not camped beside them 
and taken breakfast from their brimming trout-pools. Every Cali- 
fornian should hasten to become acquainted with these old and forgot- 
ten streams of pioneer days, the Cosumnes, the Calaveras, the Stanis- 
laus, the Mokelumne, the American, the Yuba, and their unnumbered 
tributaries, fed by alpine lakes, by springs from granite clefts, by 
glaciers far up against the sky, above the pines. One finds low mounds 
of gray gravel in the recesses of the hills, where the men of '49 swung 
their rockers; there also are rude stone huts, in numberless Gold 
Gulches and Rich Bars, whose special names have been lost from the 
modern maps—crumbling little huts occupied by old and dying pio- 
neers who have never left their deep ravines among the pines since 
they came to California, young treasure-hunters. You find them, now 
and then, crevicing for gold in the slate and quartz, or exploring the 
gulches after a shower. Whole townships of territory, still a wilder- 
ness except for such scattered cabins, exist in the California mountains. 

Binding scattered settlements together, great Sierra highways mount 
or descend the long slopes. They throb with life; they smoke with 
dust of innumerable freight-teams, taking goods to the mines, or bring- 
ing fragrant logs from the pineries. Shepherds, dairymen, whole 
families of people, climb towards the land of sweetest grasses, of 
brightest, briefest summer-bloom ; miners pass, with pick and drill; 
wood choppers go forth to their toil, and loud voiced bull-punchers 
link their oxen to fallen forest monarchs. Old toll-gates, long disused, 
at and by bridges of unhewn logs across the swift-rushing rivers; old 
villages, stone-buttressed, and quaint as any of those musty hamlets of 
Cornwall or Wales about which our Americans, sometimes even our 
Californians, write books, lie steeped in mellow sunshine on the hill- 
sides, in the gardens of bloom and fruitage. Not railroad towns are 
these, I hasten to add, but places that are miles and centuries remote 
from modern life—places like old Shasta, Ophir, Trinity Center, Jack- 
son, Gates, Volcano. , 

Turning west, far from the Sierras, that is a wild region of crags, 
forests and rivers, through which Klamath and Trinity flow five hund- 
red miles to the ocean from snow clad lips of ancient craters, past golden 
mines, past ruins of ancient camps, past Indian villages and refuges of 
old outlaws, past enormous limestone caves which no explorer has yet 
mapped, until they join forces by the sea-worn heights of the Siskiyou 
coast. Up there, if in any region of California, the grizzly still walks, 
lonely as a rhinoceros. Mighty and unknown floods are these of 
Klamath and Trinity, pouring their lavish tributes into the Pacific. 
Sometime, I hope, one of our sturdy college athletes of Stanford or 
California, on his summer vacation, will shoot these fierce rapids, and 
guide his Rob Roy along those mile-deep gorges of the northern Coast 
Range. 

But after all, none of all the California rivers is more a part of our 
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history than that swift, cold, mountain stream that leaps full-born from 
out a glacial cave under Mount Shasta, and takes its rapid course down 
pine-crowded cafions of southern Siskiyou and central Shasta till, 
through rolling hills, it reaches the great Sacramento plain, where it 
becomes a wide majestic river, flowing on and on across the lowlands to 
the Golden Gate. Together with its tributaries, it drains the western 
half of the northern Sierras, the broad valley, and the eastern half of 
the Coast Range, an imperial domain, including eight large counties, 
and parts of as many more, or nearly a third of the area of the whole 
State. Here are mines, farms, fisheries, lumber-camps, orchards, cattle- 
ranges, glaciers, hot-springs, lava beds, and forests of the finest pine, 
cedar, spruce and fir trees left in America. Guide books extol Castle 
Crags and a few other points of interest along the Oregon route, but a 
life-time is hardly sufficient fully to explore the vast territory of rugged, 
heavily-timbered lands that lie far from the railroads. A pivotal point 
for this famous district is Strawberry valley at the foot of Shasta. The 
mountains rise from nine to eleven thousand feet above the valley and 
contain the sources of six large rivers, and of innumerable lesser tribu- 
taries. The whole district forms one of the great water-reservoirs of the 
Pacific Coast, and blends in a remarkable manner the best features of 
the scenery of Coast Range and Sierra. 

These things, of which I have so briefly written, belong to each and 
every Californian, quite as much as do Santa Monica, Mount Lowe, Los 
Angeles, Monterey or the Ojai. I have always said that it ought to be 
the business of every Northern Californian to see, not once only but 
many times over, the beautiful southern counties—and it also ought to 
be the business of every Southern Californian to know his Tahoe and 
Shasta. Happier still are those who have the time and inclination to 
hunt up some buttercup-hued bronco, and ride into the great north- 
lands of California, to find that the half has not been told. 


Niles, Cal. 


POPPIES OF WICKENBURG. 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL 


Where Coronado’s men of old 
Sought the Pecos’ fabled gold 
Vainly, many weary days, 
Now the land is all ablaze. 


Where the desert breezes stir, 

Earth, the old sun-worshipper, 
Lifts her shining chalices 

Up to tempt the priestly bees. 


Every golden cup is filled 

With a nectar sun-distilled: 

And the perfume, nature’s prayer 
Sweetens all the summer air. 
Poppies, poppies, who would stray 
O’er the mountains far away, 
Seeking still Quivira’s gold, 

When your wealth is ours to ho’ 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF SAN FERNANDO 


MISSION 


1] HUNDRED years ago— namely Sept. 8, 1797 — Fray 

Fermin Francisco de Lasuen, Father President of 

the Missions of Alta California, acting under orders 

of Gov. Borrica, approved by the Viceroy of Mexico, 

founded in the valley of Encino the seventeenth 

Mission, dedicating it to San Fernando, King of 

Spain.* Fray Lasuen had come down for this pur- 

pose from San Miguel to Santa Barbara ; and thence 

with the Sargento Olivera and an escort; and the 

solemn ceremonies were performed in the presence 

of the handful of Spanish soldiers and a large concourse of Indians. 

Fray Francisco Dumetz had been chosen for the first priest of this new 

parish, and took part in the services. His assistant was Fray Francisco 
Xavier Uria. 

In three short years the Mission had 310 neophytes and had raised in 
its current crop 1000 bushels of grain. Its flocks were growing, too. 
The Missions of Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, San Gabriel and 
San Juan Capistrano, had contributed livestock at the founding; now 
there were 526 horses, mules and cattle, and 600 sheep. 

In December, 1806, the big adobe church was dedicated—the building 
whose ruins are shown on pages 147 and 148. There were then 955 neo- 
phytes—a gain of three-fold in six years. In 1812 the grain crop was 
7720 bushels. The earthquake of that year, so disastrous elsewhere, 
injured San Fernando but little. Thirty new rafters had to be put in 
the church, and with this the damage was repaired. 

In 1834 the Mission had, besides its great herds and other property, 
32,000 grapevines and 1600 fruit trees. In that year the robber hand of 
secularization was laid upon it by the Mexican government, and its 
glory was departed. June 17, 1846, Gov. Pico sold it to Eulogio F. de 
Celis for $14,000. January 11, 1847, John C. Frémont, the Pathfinder, 
occupied the Mission buildings with his battalion, and signed there next 
day the armistice which closed hostilities between the United States and 
the Californians. The actual treaty of peace was signed on the 13th at 
Cahuenga. F 

San Fernando Mission had been, too, a point of some note in the lit- 
tle civil wars which preceded the American invasion ; and on its domain 
of 50 square leagues was discovered the first gold in California, years 
before Sutter’s Mill. 

For more than 60 years the noble buildings and splendid gardens of 
San Fernando have been left to decay and spoliation. The enormous 
monastery (240 x 60 feet) and the church (134 x 35 feet) are nearly all 
that is left of ‘‘a mile of buildings,’’ and even these are fast crumbling 
in roof and wall. 

But its centennial brings new hope to the long-outraged Mission. 
The Landmarks Club of Southern Californiat (which has already re- 
paired the Mission of San Juan Capistrano) has secured a long lease of 
all the buildings, has raised over $1000, and is now raising $1000 more, 
and has actually begun the work of repair. These splendid monuments 
of past heroism and of fine architecture will be preserved for another 
century. 

A fitting celebration will be held by the Club at the Mission, Sept. 9, 
1897. It is—except San Luis Rey—the last Mission centennial that will 
be witnessed in Southern California by any adult now living. 


“Ferdinand Ill. Reigned 1217 to 1251. 
+See page 164. 
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From breach in monastery,wall.) 
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THE HEART OF SANTA CATALINA. 


BY BLANCHE TRASK 


OME fifty miles off Port Los Angeles, like a flower 

on the soft breast of the Pacific, lies Santa Catalina 

Island, familiarly known as ‘‘Catalina.’’ The 

beautiful Spanish names left by the old Franciscans 

are now, alas, shortened whenever possible, for even 

into this land of do/ce far niente the hurry has stolen. 

But Santa Catalina has as yet lost only the beauty 

of her full name, and for two or three months each 

summer her little tented city of Avalon spreads its 

white wings to shelter thousands of people who 

come and go without learning anything about Santa Catalina herself; 

the remainder of the year, save for a handful of inhabitants left over in 
Avalon, she is quite alone. 

About twenty miles long and from five to eight wide, formed of two 
mountains, she is said to have been brought into existence by a single 
upheavel. As has been well said by Mr. Lyons, who botanized here 
years ago, ‘‘ Catalina is a world in herself.’’ 

‘‘Catalina!’’ At the name thousands will see again the crescent’bay 
dotted with boats, the beach with bathers, and the white city of Avalon. 
But this is not Santa Catalina. It is only what man has done towards 
bringing her into touch of his own moods and ways. Her real self lives 
on unmoved upon the heights—the heights so full of mystery and 
beauty, seldom seen by any. 

The highest peaks stand looking down upon the dead craters; bare 
and desolate mountains of over-burnt rock—rock somewhat comforted, 
perhaps, by the brilliant lichens of green and orange and red and 
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Iastrated from photos. by the author. Al! rights reserved. 
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154 LAND OF SUNSHINE 


lavender carelessly draped about them by the hand of Time, like 
Oriental scarfs. 

Now and then a bald eagle, its white head and tail gleaming in the 
sunlight (and where else is there such sunlight?) descends to rest upon 
some tip-top ledge. The goat-trails run to the very summits, and these 
lonely peaks are the real homes of the goats. All about these they 
linger and wander aimlessly; otherwise there is perfect quiet on the 
heights, and no doubt the white companies of fog-spirits, which follow 
unseen trails, are the only real companions of these peaks. It is well 
known that the lower lands of Santa Catalina Island are almost free 
trom fog the year round. 

After you have once reached the ‘‘ ridge’’ you see long slopes in rose 
and lavender, and there are cliffs all the colors of the rainbow. The 
trees at your side are not flourishing (though there are fine groves far 
below), and they stand often alone, making despairing gestures, as 
though life were not easy upon these arid heights. They seem to have 
paid a great price for the privilege of living there. 

If it be in March you make the trip, the 

And uaed entvone et crest and crag, 
Shoulder and shelf,” 
will be kaleidoscopic with green and with red and yellow flowers, and 
will look as though 
visited by a light 
snow-storm, for there 
will be thousands of 
white lilacs ( Ceanothus 
cuneatus) in bloom, 
with now and then a 
slope over which a 
lavender veil seems 
thrown—the orchard- 
like trees of another 
“lilac ’’—a lavender 
one this time ( Ceano- 
thus arboreus), a rare 
form, found only here 
and on Santa Cruz 
Island. 
* If youare “in luck,” 
that miracle in gold 
may greet your eyes 
hanging above some 
“riven ravine ’’ —the 
tree poppy ( Dendrome- 
con rigidum); its flow- 
ers three inches in 
diameter, like great 
Eschscholtzias, pend- 
ing from a tree fifteen 
feet high, shining in 
the midst of its weird 
green leaves; a small 
tree with shredded 
bark and slender 
limbs seemingly too 
frail to carry all its 
blossoms. 
There is a volcanic 
upland where they 
L. A. Eng. Co. Photo. by Waite. may be counted until 


FALLS IN MIDDLE RANCH CANYON. » 
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Commercial Eng. Co. THE SEALS AT HOME. 


one reaches fifty and stops counting from weariness—not because 
there are not yet other poppy trees. Here great rocks stand up like 
sentinels— rocks shattered by earthquake and old-time terrors —still at 
their posts. Very frail is the poppy tree, and it would never reach 
maturity save for the little crabbed ‘‘ white lilac’’ (Ceanothus macrocar- 
pus), upon which it leans all the weight of its branches. 

There is one mountain from which, looking seaward, bright hints of 


yellow may be caught on a little peak which rises all by itself a quarter 
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of a mile below. These are the gold stars of the Leptosyne gigantea, 
which grows nowhere else in the world—gold stars from a green 
fountain —a flower usually overhanging the sea on inaccessible rocks, 
and one which as yet has no common name. From its imposing situa- 
tion it looks down upon rocks from which the Indians used to carve 
their pots; the markings of their implements seem quite fresh today, 
and the whole place roundabout is strewn with fragments of pots, some 
of them beautifully lichened. 

High above the low trees of sumach (rhus), holly ( Heteromeles arbuti- 
folia) and oak (Quercus dumosa), which are all set like stiff bouquets of 
green here and there on the slopes, you see the stately Lyonothamnus — 
a tall, listening, aspiring tree like the pine; a tree so rare (found only 
on islands off the coast of Southern California) that there has been as 
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yet no common name given it, and for the present Lyonothamnus it is for 
the tourist and botanist alike. Another day a tramp down to their abode 
will wejl repay you, for their haunts are exquisitely shaded ; great ferns 
grow at their feet, and on the strings of their shredded bark the sea 
wind comes and plays. There is one grove to be remembered apart 
from all others. It cannot be seen from the ridge, as it is about five 
miles distant. Midway on a cliff of falling, snow-white stone it stands 
—stone covered with white lichens— and there, through a vista of hills, 
it watches the sunset, and catches the glow along with the snowy rocks. 

If you visit the Lyonothamnus groves in June you may gather their 
white blossoms, and while you are at one of their midway stations—for 
they always stand high on slopes where they can have a fine view of the 
sea — you can soon drop down into a deep and narrow cafion to your 
right where thrive a grove of rare oaks, which have been found nowhere 
else save on Guadalupe Island, off the coast of Lower California (Quercus 
tomentella). It, too, will be in bloom, and the big acorns are many, 
deep in the fallen leaves ; and cool is the little brown stream at its feet, 
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a contented streamlet which trickles away, not knowing through what 
rare shade it flows. 

And, too, if it be in June you walk the heights, the semblance of the 
light snow-storm will not be lacking, for miles and miles of slopes will 
be white with the bloom of holly and grease-wood ( Adenostoma fasicula- 
tum); and if you see not the rare poppy-tree, you will behold the shy, 
blushing Zriogonum giganteum, which grows nowhere else in all the 
world, but here stands bravely on rocky uplands, though a trifle 
abashed. And from many a jutting crag, against the silver frost-work 
of the Dusty Miller (Zr/ephy//um Nevinii ) gold stars will show. This 
species is known only on this island and on San Clemente. 

There is only one dogwood (Comus) on the island; and this lone 
specimen was discovered by Mr. Harry Polley, of Pasadena, five years ago. 

From the heights all the sisters of Santa Catalina stand with purple 
robes about their dimpled shoulders, while the brothers of San Clemente, 
not so stern, perhaps, as sometimes they seem, move a step nearer and 
reach a friendly hand—little Santa Barbara, the home of the gulls, 
almost to be touched ; San Miguel, afar and stretched at ease; and San 
Nicol4s, as though dreaming under olden memories ; Santa Rosa and 
Santa Cruz side by side. 

If you are yet “in luck,’”’ and the day be clear, San Antonio and all 
his train, San Jacinto and all the coast heights to San Diego, will be 
before you. 

If, leaving the trail, you follow the ridge across to the south side, you 
will pause upon toppling crags whose rocks now and then crash down 
more than 1500 feet into the sea below. In these strangely colored 
waters the brown ‘‘ mermaid’s hair’’ sways to and fro in company with 
the long sea weeds on the submerged rocks, and the gold-fish catch the 
glinting sunlight ; and the fear of standing upon the crumbling edge is 
forgotten as you watch the underworld. 

‘The Salto Verde Country ’’—the ‘“‘ Land of the Green Leap — what 
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is to be told of that? Volcanic and sun-burnt, the edge of old and 
splintered rocks, of riven cafions, of glaring lichens and of the rainbow 
cliffs. Here the oaks lie with outstretched arms on the ground, as in 
fear, not knowing what hour the work ot the old ruin may begin. Only 
the young and thoughtless spring flowers lift up their heads fearlessly. 
On the rainbow cliffs the eagles build their great nests of drift-wood. 
There is the bark of the seals, for they have a home below; and now 
and then the plaintive cry of akid. This is one of the homes of the 
goats; here they come up to you, and after regarding you with undis- 
guised interest, turn back to their grazing or their play. Their trails 
are the best of trails in the wild Salto Verde. 

There is a place (not in the Salto Verde country, but many miles dis- 
tant) where hundreds of goats sleep at night. One moonlight night 
last winter, hearing a call, they woke and came down to see what was 
the matter, until finally hundreds and hundreds of little heads encircled 
me, staring first at me and then at one another; looking over each 
other’s shoulders and crowding one another off the rocks to get a better 
view. Fear seemed to take hold upon them at Jast, and they began to 
run in a great circle, of a half mile, I suppose, usually pausing at each 
turn to get a look at me. 

I have visited the same place by daylight and found the goats feeding 
all about and evidently quite as interested in me as ever, pee | 
about and looking at each other with their bright eyes, saying still ‘ 
can’t make her out!”’ 

Santa Catalina is at her best in 


Rain and fog and rain, 

And mists that blow i’ the wind. 
When “ cloud-towers’’ are built on every desolate peak and each trail 
becomes the bed of a stream, then it is that the ravines are difficult to 
climb, and one crouches behind some sheltering tree to await the passing 
of a band of goats far above, and shudders at the crash of the falling 
rocks, Treacherous indeed are the cliffs of Santa Catalina; the other 
day I came across a ledge which had fallen without warning, burying 
some goats beneath it, as exposed portions of their heads and bodies 
gave evidence. 

That there are no trees on Santa Catalina Island is a common belief. 
But it is impossible to see a thing without going where it is; and the 
tourist seldom enters the abodes of the trees. He sees no more of the 
great cottonwoods (Populus trichocarpus), the mountain mahogany ( Circo- 
carpus panifolius), the Lyonothamnus, the white oak (Quercus tomentella), 
the willow-leaved manzanita (Arctostaphylos diversifolia), than he does 
of the poppy-trees, the rare snap-dragon, the little green orchid or 
its tall relative which wears its heart on its—slipper! — (Zfipactis 
gigantea.) 

There are three falls which cut down 200 feet through rocks. There 
are long and winding cafions which, starting from ‘‘the ridge,’’ end 
suddenly and leave you standing 500 feet above the sea. There are 
palisades more than a thousand feet high and of exquisite coloring. 
Now and then some wild and happy cajion or arroyo allows you to bear 
it company to the very sea-edge. 

Loneliest of all is Silver Peak, at the extreme west end. While now 
and then someone: finds his way to Black Jack or Orizaba, near the 
middle of the island, Silver Peak, rising beyond the Isthmus, at the 
other end from Avalon, has rarely a visitor. From the summit there 
have been awful leaps and crashes into the sea, and the old crater below 
is walled by lofty peaks. Desolate indeed it seems, upon making the 
ascent, with no touch of green but the lichen upon the rocks; yet 
winding down towards the crater several hundred feet below, three or 
four groves of Lyonothamnus trees are seen, 

Rounding the crater, where the air is stifling and the stones hot from 














the sun, following a 
goat trail down a cliff, 
against whose bruised 
feet far below the sea 
breaks, you come sud- 
denly upon a “‘soft 
upland down.” The 
Indians must have 
realized the charm of 
this protected spot, 
for going down the 
slope you come upon 
mounds of the spark- 
ling abalone shells, 
which always have a 
tale to tell, and before 
you reach the sea 
your feet trip over 
the broken pots, and 
arrow-heads and rings 
lie about. On a bluff 
fifty feet above the 
beach you find a pes- 
tle projecting from a 
mound, on the rise 
beyond some curi- 
ously carved frag- 
ments, and so wher- 
ever you move some 
evidence of the people 
who lived their lives 
here in olden days, as 
we live ours now, with 
doubtless less of worry 
and more of real en- 
joyment. The Indi- 
ans have left no reason 
for their going. It 
seems a long silence 
between the time 


when Cabrillo visited the island and found it inhabited, and the day 
when we come upon the broken pots and belongings which they left so 


suddenly. 


As it is said this island rose at a single upheaval, so may it sink again ; 
but what of it all? We put too much stress upon the day and hour in 
which we live. We forget that without the dust of the stars there 
would be no Milky Way. 

‘ Be comforted ; the world is very old, 


And generations pass as they have passed, 


Thousands of times has the old tale been told 
The world belongs to those who come the last.” 


Santa Catalina Island, Cal. 


THE HEART OF SANTA 
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A troop of shadows moving with the sun 
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PURE NERVE. 


BY ROBERT cowpEN.* 


EVERAL yearsagoI clipped from a narrative of brave 
exploits, written by Mr. Lummis, the following ac- 
count of an adventure of which my old commander 
was the hero: 





“An equally remarkable display of pure nerve 
was the exploit of Gen. Edward Bouton in a lonely 
pass in Southern California in 1879. A quiet, gentle- 
voiced, mild-mannered man, one Re hardly sus- 
pect in him the reckless daring which won him dis- 
tinction in some of the most desperate engagements 
of the civil war. It was he of whom General Sher- 
man said in my hearing: ‘ He was the most daring 
brigadier we hadin the West.’ The terrific artillery duel between Gen. 
Bouton’s Chicago battery and two rebel batteries at Shiloh, and the des- 
perate three hours at Guntown, Miss., when he and his brigade stood off 
the savage charges of nearly ten times as large a force, with a loss of 
nearly two-thitds of their number, will be remembered among the most 
gallant achievements of the great war. 

‘‘ And the courage which does not depend on the inspiration of con- 
flict and of numbers, is also his. In July, 1879, he had occasion to visit his 

reat ranch in the wild San Gorgonio Pass, Cal, The country was then 
infected with notorious Mexican and American bandits, and travelers 
went always armed. General Bouton and his partner were driving along 
the moonlit forest road when three masked men sprang suddenly from 
the bushes and thrust in their faces a double barreled shot-gun and two 
six-shooters, at the same timeseizing the horses. It was understood that 
the general was carrying $18,000 to buy a band of 9,000 sheep; and this 
the highwaymen were after. They made the travelers dismount, and 
fastened their arms behind them with chains, closing the links with a 
pair of pinchers. Another chain was similarly fastened about General 
Bouton’s neck, and one of the desperadoes, a cocked revolver in hand, 
led him along by this, while the other two held shot-gun and revolver 
ready to shoot at the slightest resistance from the prisoners. 

“So the strange procession started off—the highwaymen desiring to 
march their prisoners away from the road to some secluded spot where 
their bodies could be safely concealed. Their intention to rob and then 
murder—fully established by later developments—was perfectly under- 
stood by the captives ; and the General decided that if he must die he 
would ‘die trying.’ As they trod the lonely path in silence he felt 
along the chain which secured his wrists—with utmost caution, lest the 
bandit behind with a cocked shot-gun should perceive his intent. Slowly 
and noiselessly he groped, till he found a link which was not perfectly 
closed ; and putting all his strength into a supreme effort—but a guarded 
one—he wrenched the link still wider open and managed to unhook it. 
Without changing the position of his hands perceptibly, he began to 
draw his right cautiously up toward his hip pocket. Just as it rested on 
the “grip ’’ of the small revolver concealed there, the highwayman be- 
hind saw what he was at, and with a shout threw the shot-gun to his 
shoulder. But before he could pull the trigger Bouton had snatched out 
his pistol, wheeled about, and shot him down. The desperado who was 
leading Bouton by the chain whirled around with his six-shooter at a 
level, but too late—a ball from the General’s revolver dropped him dead. 
The third robber made an equally vain attempt to shoot the audacious 
prisoner, and was in turn laid low by the same unfaltering aim. It was 
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lightning work and adamantine firmness—three shots in half as many 
seconds, and every shot a ‘counter.’ That was nerve, too.”’ 

The foregoing refers to General Edward Bouton, now of Los Angeles, 
Cal., under whose immediate command it was my fortune to serve four 
years during the late war for the Union ; and I can testify to his posses- 
sion of ‘nerve’ and other qualities. 

General Bouton isa lineal descendant of Sir Edward Boughton of Bar- 
chester, County of Warwick, England, who was baroneted Aug. 4th, 
1641.. In what generation the migration to America occurred is not 
known to me; but it was long before the war of the Revolution. Gen- 
eral Bouton’s grandfather, Daniel Bouton, distinguished himself for 
skill and bravery in the command of Connecticut volunteers and received 
a wound at Bunker Hill, and the notice and plaudits of Commander-in- 
chief Washington at Stonington; and his father also served the country 
well in the war of 1812. His maternal grandfather, Moses Hindsdale, 
rendered valuable service in the Revolutionary War by the manufacture 
of 100 cannon for the colonial troops, from metal mined, smelted, and 
cast by himself—for which he received nothing, because of the inability 
of the infant government to pay. 

Early in the late war for the Union, General Bouton, then a commis- 
sion merchant in Chicago, organized a battery of light artillery, which 
always, among ‘soldiers, bore his name, ‘‘ Bouton’s Battery,’ but was 
officially known as Battery ‘‘/” First Regiment Jilinois Light Artillery. 
This battery distinguished itself all through the war from the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing, its initial engagement, to those of Nashville and 
Franklin, three years later. General Bouton commanded his battery in 
person, from the first, until his promotion, and here first attracted the 
attention of his superiors. 

Early in May, 1863, General Lorenzo Thomas, Adjutant General of the 
U.S. Army, landed in Memphis, Tenn., with orders direct from Presi- 
dent Lincoln for the organization of colored troops, six regiments of 
which were wanted from this point. The order to organize them was 
dated the 4th of May. In consultation with General Thomas on the one 
hand, and with his six Division Commanders on the other, General 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, Comdg. Dept. of W. Tenn. and North Miss , made 
choice of Captain Bouton (at that time chief of the Artillery of the Fifth 
Division of the Sixteenth Army Corps, Sherman’s old Shiloh division), 
to command one of these regiments. 

It was understood that General Sherman entertained misgivings as to 
the measure itself and was loath to lose General Bouton from a service 
in which he had shown such capability, but admitted that, if any one 
could make soldiers of negroes it was Bouton. General Marcy, In- 
spector General of the U. S. Army, less than two years later, after a 
thorough personal inspection, ey three of the colored regiments 
in General Bouton’s command, “‘in drill, discipline, and military bear- 
ing equal to any in the service, regular or volunteer.” 

One of General Bouton’s best achievements, which I have not seen 
in print, but which did not escape the eye of his superiors, occurred on 
the 13th of July, 1864, only one month after the disaster to our troops at 
Guntown, Miss., when in command of about 4,500 men, white and col- 
ored, he made a march of twenty-two miles in one day, from Pontotoc 
to Tupelo, Miss., guarding a heavy train of 300 wagons, and fighting in 
the same time four distinct battles, each successful, and against superior 
odds. Generals A. J. Smith and Joseph Mower, commanding Corps and 
Divisions respectively, declared this achievement unsurpassed within 

their knowledge. 

But it was not alone in the sanguinary struggle on the field that Gen- 
eral Bouton’s qualities shone. He was equally capable in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. 

Memphis, an important river port, and geographically central to a 
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large and wealthy cotton-growing country, was a point not easily con- 
trolled to the satisfaction of the general government and in the interest 
of the people. Afrer many failures and losses, and when confu- 
sion and distrust had long run riot, General Bouton was ap- 
pointed Provost Marshal of the city, which made him, for the time, dic- 
tator in affairs military and civil, including all trade privileges and care 
of abandoned property of which there was much ; prisons, scouts, de- 
tectives, the police and sanitary regulation of the city,—in short 
everything in and immediately about the city. He soon introduced 
order ; collected and disbursed monies; paid off the heavy past indebted- 
ness and current expenses; and at the end of six months handed the 
government of the city over to the newly-elected municipal officers and 
turned over several thousand dollars to the special fund of the war de- 
partment. 

While Bouton was yet Provost Marshal of Memphis, Col. Sam Tate, 
of the rebel army, came in to take the prescribed oath of allegiance. 
Having done this he expressed a desire to recover control of the Mem- 
phis and Charleston railroad of which he was President. The govern- 
ment no longer needing the road for military purposes, General Bouton 
drew up a plan or agreement at the suggestion of John E. Smith, by 
which not only this but other southern roads in this section were finally 
returned to their owners. One of the principal stipulations in the 
agreement was that no claim be made against the goverment for the 
use of, or for damage to, said roads whife they were being used for mili- 
tary purposes. All parties in interest of the companies having signed 
the agreement, General Bouton proceeded in person to New Orleans and 
to Nashville and secured the approvals of Generals Canby and Thomas, 
Department Commanders. Col. Tate then went to Washington to com- 
plete with General Grant, the Secretary of War, and the Quarter Master 
General, arrangements for the transfer of the property. 

No sooner had he done this than he presented a claim against the 
government, which President Johnson, an old friend of his, ordered paid. 
Enemies of President Johnson charged that he received a part of this 
money; and during the impeachment trial desired General Bouton’s 
evidence on the contract. But at the suggeston of General Grant he 
never appeared, and soon after went to California, where he has ever 
since lived. After Johnson’s death it was developed that he ( Johnson) 
had not received a dollar of Tate’s money. 

In the spring of 1866 General Bouton declined a colonelcy in the regu- 
lar army, the acceptance of which, in the regular order of promotions, 
would have brought him, by this time, very high. Although recom- 
mended by Generals Grant and Sherman, and very warmly endorsed by 
Generals A. J. Smith and Mower, he preferred to return to civil life. 

General Sherman’s estimate of General Bouton was tersely expressed 
in the following language not long before my last handshake with the 
aged hero. Said he: ‘‘I think well of General Bouton. I always 
found him the right man in the right place. He is an honest, modest, 
brave, true soldier, and capable of filling any position he will accept.” 

I last saw General Sherman at a reception in Columbus, Ohio, during 
the Grand Encampment of 1888. In order to insure quick recognition 
I said on taking his hand: ‘‘ Bouton’s Battery.’’ Instantly he straight- 
ened up, while the old-time fire flashed in his eye as he said, giving me 
an extra warm shake : ‘‘ Bouton’s Battery ? I remember it well. Splendid 
battery!’’ Those were his last words in my hearing, and with those 
words I would close this recital. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Drasctors : 
OFFICERS: Frank A. Gibson. 
Chas. F. Lammis. Henry W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. J. Adam. 
Secretary. Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Sumner P. Haunt. 
Treasurer, Frank A. Gibson, Cashier ist Nat. Bank. Arthur B. Ben 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs M E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham 
913 Kensington Road, Los Angeles. Chas. F. Lammis. 


Howosaat Lire Meusens: R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 
Live Mewsens: Jas. B Lankershim, J Downey Harvey, Edward £. Ayer, John F. Francis, Mrs. John F. 
Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Margaret Collier Graham, Miss Collier, Andrew McNally 


ADYISORY BOARD: Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, R. Exan, W.C. Patterson, Adeline 
Geo. H. Bonebrake, Tessa L. Kelse, Dom Marcos Forster, Chas Cassat Davis, Miss M ¥ Wills, 
c D. Willard, John F. Francis Frank J. Polley Rev. Wm. J. Chichester, Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T Lee, 
. Rev. Joseph H Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 
T. Bertrand, Official Photographer 

It is hoped that all who can arrange for an outing so short and so interesting will 
attend the centennial services at the Mission of San Fernando, which was founded 
Sept. 8, 1797. The celebration has been set for Sept. 9th, Admission Day, as more peo- 
ple will be able to leave the city on a legal holiday. The Landmarks Club will run an 
excursion, leaving the Arcade depot a 3 P.M., and returning at 9 p.m. Full particulars 
will be given in the daily papers. 

Visitors will have an opportunity to see the fine old Mission in its decay, to note 
the amount of work the Club has on hand in repairing this colossal pile, and to observe 
that the undertaking is already under way. There will be appropriate and interesting 
exercises. All members of the Club are especially urged to attend and to bring along 
all the friends they can persuade. 

The Club has, up to date, raised a little over $2500 in cash and material for the 
preservation of our historic landmarks. With about $1500 of this it has made good 
the beautiful ruins of San Juan Capistrano, so that when the 200th anniversary of that 
Mission comes (in 1976) there will be something to hold a celebration over. The pre- 
served buildings will remain to that day about as they are now, barring some great 
cataclysm. 

The $1000 on hand will pay for about half the work that must be done at San Fer- 
nando, so there is $1000 still to be raised. The Club trusts that friends of the good 


work will not delay in sending their subscriptions. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 
Previously acknowledged, $2492.56. 


New contributions: Prof. Chas. C. Bragdon, Prest. Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., $25; Chas. Howard Shinn and wife, Niles, Cal , $5; Bertrand E Taylor, Boston, 


Mass., $4. 
$1 each: Horace Everett, Miss Gertrude B. Everett, Philadelphia; Miss Daggett, 


South Pasadena, Cal. 
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It is not probable that the Klondyke will ‘‘ pan out ’’ a second Cali- 
fornia. There are bonanzas there—I saw thousands of ounces of the 
“dust ’’—but thus far nothing like the output of our placers in the 
same length of time in °48. But if the present excitement survives 
winter, the spring may very easily witness a gold-rush unprecedented 
in history. In ’49 the United States had not only not half the popula- 
lation, bnt not half the proportion of discontents it has today. We 
never had before so vast a horde, relatively, ready to run after some new 
promise—and never before, be it whispered, such a percentage of citi- 
zens we could so easily spare. 

Such a migration would not ‘“‘ weigh up’”’ to that of '49 in character, 
for obvious reasons ; and it would not have as ‘‘ easy sJedding.’’ Thou- 
sands of the unfit were wrecked by the relatively trivial exposures of 
mining life in California; on the rim of the Arctic circle the suffering 
will be inconceivably greater. Of the thousands who within a month 
have started for the Klondyke, not one half are fit by nature or by 
training for the awful hardships they must face. If the rush becomes 
a great one, it will be the most wholesale tragedy in Ango-Saxon his- 
tory. Meantime there is more gold in California, and tenfold easier to 
get. In °48 $5,000,000 sufficed to stampede half the civilized world. 
Today a million has started a similar fever. And California, year in and 
year out, quietly mines seventeen millions or so of gold and it doesn’t 
stir a flutter. Which shows how much less attractive two birds in the 
hand are than one in the bush—and that one may be stuffed. 


Stephen M. White has perhaps as clear a mind as any man A SOBER 


in the U. S. Senate ; certainly a larger share of cool common VIEW 
sense than most of his associates in that body. In fact he is OFFIT. 
one of the few Senators towards whom a tired American turns with relief 
—a sturdy figure untouched by the general discredit into which our 
upper house has fallen; unsmirched by scandal, unstampeded by the 
herd ; clear and clean and forceful. His article in the Forum on 
Hawaiian annexation increases the public indebtedness to him, and 
should be read by every thoughtful American. The sinfulness, the 
tyranny and the folly of this mad attempt to start our nation ona 
career of foreign robbery (as we all know annexation is, when England 
practices it), are set forth in a way to remind one anew of the difference 
between a statesman and a politician. 
John Brisben Walker, editor of the Cosmopolitan, is not half A 
a bad sort of a rich man. Some of his hobbies may rock LIBERAL 
SMATTERATION, 


hard and not go far; but he is liberal and earnest for truth. 
His new endowment of the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan University,’’ wherein all the 
world may grow wise by mail, will be watched with interest. There 
are no fees. Anybody can write a letter who will, and be answered by 
‘“*the brighest minds in the country.’’ Mr. Walker will wisely let the 
other fellows read the correspondence ; and with his generosity there is 
no doubt he will be ready with the asylum his professors will need after 
a year or two. And now if some millionaire would but found a uni- 
versity to teach people xo¢ to write! 
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Freedom of speech is a good thing to preserve. It is alsoa 


LIBERTY. ing that the Lion does not love muzzles—but neither does he 
believe in incontinence of the mouth. The row over President And- 
rews is mostly hysterics. He is no martyr for conscience sake; no 
victim of those who are so sinfu! as to have money. The logic of the 
case is very simple. Nochurch or college or board of trade or other 
corporate body in free America is obliged to wear a head that quarrels 
with the rest of the members. A man has a right to believe in poly- 
gamy, slavery, state rights, free whiskey, free love and free silver. He 
may be correct, and we may be wrong; but if the church to which he 
ministers or the college of which he is president believes these things 
to be vicious, it not only is entitled but is in honor bound to see that he 
does not advocate these things and keep his position at the same time. 
If he is any part of a man, he will feel this fitness without waiting to 
be told. If free silver was too heaven-sent a truth for Mr. Andrews to 
close his mouth upon, he had only one course open in fine honesty— 
to resign his official position and make his crusade on his own feet. 
The regents of Brown did a simple duty. They are not appointed to 
make elbow room for one man to think he thinks, but to protect the 
best interests of several hundred college boys at that formative age 
when the influence of their president is a serious agent. We curtail 
the ‘‘ freedom” of indecent and profane speech ; seditious speech is 
not wholly untrammeled; and there is no danger that Freedom would 
shriek or Kosciusco’s bronze be downcast if we were to circumscribe 
fool speech a little. 


The office of Indian agent for the Pueblos of New Mexico 
should be abolished. It carries no power whatever to help its 


TOO MANY. wards—whoare, by the way, not reservation Indians but citi- 


zens of the United States, under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo—and 
it does nothing whatever except to harm and worry them and pay some 
one asalary. The new incumbent—an army officer and therefore proba- 
bly a gentleman—has the zeal of a new broom, and its tendency to 
sweep the furniture out of doors. When he has been longer in office 
he will know more—if he cares to learn. He is just now fulminating 
against the Pueblo dances, which are part of their religion, and molest- 
ing some of the missionaries who know more about the Pueblos and 
have done more for them than he will ever know or do. If intrudersin 
the villages are sent out of town during certain ceremonials, it is within 
the province of the government to see that the Indians do not abuse 
their right to secrecy. In a word, excesses can be dealt with, but there 
is no law to prevent the peaceful Pueblos from holding their harmless 
sacred dances. Capt. Nordstrom will do well to go slowly in his zeal. 
And to remember, too, that so much bigger an official as the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs was beaten and discredited in an attempt to bull- 
doze and coerce Pueblos into keeping their children in the malodorous 
Albuquerque Indian School for which the new Captain is now so zeal- 
ous. If they prefer to send their children to the clean and competent 
Santa Fé schoo] maintained by Mother Drexel, he will find that they 
are legally competent to do so. 


It is a pity that Prof. Libby of Princeton should have dis- 
couraged definitive exploration of the Enchanted Mesa—that 


once the home of the Acomas—by making his reconnoissance in such 
a loose fashion that it proves nothing. His report is not an expert 
opinion. His conclusion may be right, but we shall not know until 
some one else does the work over and in a way to carry conviction. 























, WHICH IS 
WRITTEN | 


Incredulous as unpredestined scrib- 
blers may be, there was never a time 
when worthy work was so sure of swift wel- 
come as now. Editors and publishers alike hunger 

. and thirst after new blood, so only it be good. And 
their appetite is not a whit keener than the critic’s. He, if anyone, has 
a right to rejoice at every new escape from the tiresome average. As it 
is, he must read, and deal honestly with his readers about, so much 
which demands scolding, that he is in danger of undignified joy over 
every fair excuse for praising. 

























































It is a sweet and fresh and charming story of modern Greece IN 
that George Horton tells us in Constantine—a charming book MODERN 
and a touching one, and withal full of interesting insight into GREECE. 
the modes of thought and life of the Greeks as they are. The author 
knows his ground well—better than the tourist ever knows anything — 
and loves it, and knows how to tell of it very entertainingly. Of con- 
structive skill, too, the book has not a little; and a technical imper- 
fection here and there does not interfere at all with the pleasure of a 
story which is very human and sane, as well as excellently told. There 
is room for much more of this sort of novel-writing amid our turgid 
flood of incompetent and dark-brown-tasting books. Chicago, Way & 
Williams, $1.25. 


A pretty little book—and Doxey’s output always standscom- MADE 
parison with Eastern publications—Laura Bride Powers’s Jis- TO 
stons of California is after alla pity. Excellent photo-engrav- SELL. 
ings show most of the Missions as they were at sometime unknown to 
her; and the text is earnest and tolerably traverses the ground which 
has been covered so many scores of times before. There is nothing new 
—worse, there is nothing quite adequate to so large and dignified a 
topic, one of the worthiest in California. 

The ‘‘ years of research’? which the author claims show no more than 
a skimming of Bancroft, not always carefully, and without anything 
whereby to “‘check’’ him. There are many blunders in spelling, to say 
nothing of rather startling rhetoric; but this is less important than 
complete lack of understanding of history and of the Mission genius. 
Seriously, it is time we had some competent treatment of one of the 
most picturesque and inspiring episodes in North American history. 

If Mrs. Powers’s book shall lead one careless sinner to repent and aid 
in preserving these old buildings, much may be forgiven her. There is 
a certain humor, however, in finding her unaware that the most import- 
ant of the Missions are deing preserved by Californians who do not stop 
with sighing. The Landmarks Club, incorporated for this precise pur- 
pose, gives Mrs. Powers to know by these presents that it has safe- 
guarded San Juan Capistrano for a century to come; that it is now col- 
lecting money tO do the same by San Fernando; and that it will ac- 
knowledge and apply to the best advantage whatever amount her zeal 
for the Missions figures up. The book is published by Wm. Doxey, San 
Francisco. $1.25. 
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A charming little romance is Opie Read’s Ao/anyo, its fluent 
story and genuine color of the dreamy old Mississippi town 


TELLER. coming with distinct gratefulness amid the artifices and unreali- 


AND 
ONE 


ties of so much of the novel-market. Mr. Read, in the first place, of 
course knows his South; and in the second, he has the pleasant gift of 
telling a story, instead of going through rhetorical acrobatics. He does 
not “‘crowd’’ either his sentiment or his humor; both are unaffected 
and unforced ; and as for his style, it never falls into a.fever. Bolanyo 
is stirring enough, but at the same time, it is graceful, and whatever its 
constructive faults, the story leaves a good taste in the mouth. Way & 
Williams, Chicago, $1.25. 


Many will quarrel with One Man’s View, and some will not ; 
for, after all, our vision depends less upon our eyes than upon 


OTHER’S. what is back of them—colored by our feelings and limited by 


A STREAK 
OF 


our prejudices. Whether a man shall love a wife who has run away 
with another man, must depend upon his own constitution and the case. 
Perhaps the problem might be easier if it involved a less wooden lady 
than ‘‘ Mamie.’’ For there is less question about how a man should 
tell a story ; and Leonard Merrick’s handling of a not wholly hopeless 
plot seems needlessly unsympathetic. The characters and the situations 
are unwarmed by any glow, and I cannot like so cold-blooded pages. 
H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago, $1.00. 


Here’s wishing well to the exonerated Over/and/ It is rid of 
the gentleman who has for two or three years made every edu- 


HOPE. cated Californian blush ; who bought and kept the magazine 


STRAY 


LEAVES. 


for a life-preserver of his rejected manuscripts and a slap in the face of 
modesty. He has gone to a field for which Americans long ago ceased 
to blush—our consular service. 

There is room on the Coast for just as many magazines as can de mag- 
azines. Among suck as work for truth and for the West there is no 
rivalry. The Over/and will have to live down its wildman reputation, 
but there is one consolation. It cannot be worse than it was ; therefore 
it should be better. And we hope it will. 


Dr. Matthews, the scientific apostle of the Navajos, is a man 

not too proud to learn. It will please him to discover in the 

Boston Literary World that his aborigines are given to ‘‘ dog- 
paintings.”’ 

There is only one complete collection in America of the original 
Cramoisy edition of the Yesuit Relations; and to pick up even one of 
the forty volumes means a fortune. The Burrows (Cleveland, O.,) re- 
print of all these fascinating chronicles of the seventeenth century in 
Canada gives American book-lovers their first chance to possess what 
is so important to our history, and so delightful as mere reading. There 
are to be 750 numbered ‘sets, admirably printed, with the original text 
and exact translations. 


The Critic, which has been Miss Harraden’s next friend in America, 
is obliged to confess to a very shabby estimate of her Hilda Strafford. 
It is not California ; and the Critic thinks it is not art. 


Among the latest issues of Rand, McNally & Co.’s paper-covered 
novels at 25 cents each are For Another's Sin, by Bertha M. Clay ; Prince 
Charlie’s Daughter, by Bertha M. Clay; and Mrs. Henry Wood’s Danes- 
bury House. 

Fifty Songs of Love is an interesting collection of poems by many au- 
thors, handsomely issued, and adapted to fill a long-felt want among 
the always numerous class susceptible. Dodge Book & Stationery Co., 
San Francisco, 75 cents. 
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Davis Eng Co TERMINAL ISLAND BEACH AND WHARF. Photo. by W J. Cox 





Davis Eng.Co. A PICNIC FOR THE CHILDREN—SANTA MONICA, Stanton, Photo. 

















ALONG SHORE, SANTA CATALINA. hotos. by Maude 
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Davis Eng Co. IN THE SURF, REDONDO. Photo. by Waite 











Davis Eng. Co YACHTING OFF LONG BEACH. Photo by C. M. Brickey 
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SANTA BARBARA. 


BY FRANK A. BLAKE. 


Where summer seas with ling’ring ebb caress the verdant vale, 

And Flora with a lavish hand decks mountain, hill and dale; 

Where bowered homes dot oak-clad hills that kiss the azure skies, 

There, “Queen of the Pacific,” lovely Santa Barbara lies. 
J HETHER it is attributable to the salubrity of her 
R climate, or to the annual Flower Carnival she 

originated in California, and which other cities have 

also adopted; to the loveliness of the scenery by which 
she is surrounded, or, though last not least, to the 
well known beauty of her stately women, is a matter for 
individual taste to determine; but certain it is, that the 
fame of Santa Barbara as an all-the-year-round pleasure 
resort is becoming more and more widely diffused. Perhaps 
the ‘‘globe trotters’? who hibernate there should receive 
partial credit for this, as Santa Barbara is usually included 





bak] 
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in their itinerary, and thus the news is spread that a veritable Eden is to 
be found on the shores of the Pacific. 

Approaching by sea or land, the city bursts suddenly into view, and is 
picturesque in the extreme, being surrounded ion all sides (save that 
fronting the ocean) by wooded hills, that, rising at the water’s edge, 
slope with gentle undulations backward and upward, till their terraced 
heights become blended with the Santa Ynez mountains, whoseserrated 
peaks outlined against the clear blue sky, are a sheltering aegis to the 
Arcadian scene below. 

Santa Barbara, known also as the ‘‘Channel City,’ 
being connected with the outside world by the Southern Pacific rail- 
way, while those who prefer to travel by sea can gratify their tastes, as 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company maintains a fleet of well equipped 


’ 


is easy of access, 





Photo. by Maude 


L.A."Eng, Co, SANTA BARBARA BAY AND BOULEVARD. 
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vessels running between San Francisco and San Diego, which touch at 
Santa Barbara every other day, going north or south. 

It is not proposed in this short article to enter into a description of 
the founding of Santa Barbara, and of the establishment there of a 
Mission by those noble and self-sacrificing pioneers of christianity, the 
Franciscan Monks, over 100 years ago (which, it may be stated in 
passing is largely attended by devout worshipers at the present time, 
and is considered to be the best preserved of all the old missions) as 
that has been done before many times, and by able writers. 

With the advent of the railroad came a new era, and Santa Barbara, 
like the century plants that abound in her vicinity, awoke from dreamy 
repose and burst into full bloom as an active, wide-awake city. 





L A Eng Co YACHT OLGA, OFF SANTA BARBARA. By Newton, Santa Barbara 


Streets were graded and paved; fine business blocks now stand where 
the Mission Indian built his humble home; handsome residences 
sprung up in every direction; a boulevard eighty feet wide and lined 
on either side by spreading palms, was constructed at great expense 
along the ocean front, marking the limit of Neptune’s realm; and 
electric cars now run through the city where the patient little mules, 
we all remember so well, used to strain, and tug, and pull, till from 
sheer exhaustion they would come to a standstill, and the driver 
once more would request the passengers to get off and push to give 
them a fresh start. 

Public schools are numerous and well attended, the high school 
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being considered one of the best in the State. Almost every religious 
denomination is represented, each apparently vieing with the other 
in the beauty and comfort of their churches. Three daily papers are 
published, containing the Associated Press dispatches; and people 
can have the news of the outer world served up with breakfast. There 
are two national banks, and one commercial bank in the city, all of 
which do a large business. Some of the stores are quite metropolitan 
in their dimensions, and will be found replete with everything the most 
fastidious could desire. 

The well known Arlington Hotel, renovated and remodeled, is now 
presided over by mine host Dun; than whom no better Boniface 
exists. Across the street from the Arlington our attention is attracted 
by what appears to be a Japanese tea house, with two large palm trees 
shaking hands across the entrance, and I suppose typifying the welcome 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co SANTA BARBARA BATHING PAVILION Photo. by Rogers 


that will be accorded within. This is appropriate, for upon investiga- 
tion, it turns out to be a real estate office, and who has a more cordial 
welcome for patrons—with shekels—than a real estate man. 

The Cottage Hospital situated in the Oak Park, in the northwest 
part of the city, is worthy of. especial mention. Here patients are 
surrounded by every comfort and luxury that money can procure, 
and attended by physicians of wide repute. Cheerful, airy, well ven- 
tilated rooms, and a corps of trained nurses, who must pass a rigid 
examination to qualify for the position, have rescued many from the 
attenuated gentleman with the scythe and hour glass, and nursed 
them back to health, and let us hope, happiness. In the death of 
Dr. Richard Hall, which occurred recently, the Cottage Hospital suf- 
fered an irreparable loss, and Santa Barbara will long mourn for one 
who endeared himself to all with whom he came in contact, while the 
noble profession of surgery to which he was devoted and which he so 
highly adorned, has lost one of its brightest ornaments. 


Strolling down State street, and at the corner of Ortega, our attention 
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SANTA BARBARA. I 


is arrested by a fine, four-story brick and stone business block, recently 
completed for Mr. Joel A. Fithian, a wealthy and enterprising gentleman 
from the East, who realizing the growing importance of Santa Barbara, 
has made heavy investments there and in the adjoining Montecito 
and Carpenteria valleys. This building, with its fine toned cathedral 
bells, is one of which the city may feel proud. The Santa Barbara Club, 
on Figueroa street, an important factor in social ‘‘functions,’’ is pros- 


perous and popular as ever, and no visitor to the city who is fortunate 
enough to obtain a card to this club will forget its hospitality. 

A fine bath-house (designed by the rising voung architect, Mr. Francis 
W. Wilson, and for which he was awarded first prize) is shortly to be 
erected by public subscription, on the site of the old one at the west end 
of the Plaza del mar, at a cost of $12,000. Not only will it be an orna- 





A SANTA BARBARA ROSE BUSH 


ment, but it will supply a ‘‘long felt want’’ for it is to contain a large 
swimming bath with the usual accessories ; and hot salt water baths can 
always be had by those desiring them. 

The ‘‘Channel City,’’ while always giad to welcome, has no longer to 
depend upon the tourist for support. The climate and soil having 
proved favorable for the cultivation of citrus and deciduous fruits, 
thousands of acres in the surrounding country have within the past few 
years been planted to lemon and orange trees, which formerly were 
cultivated in but a desultory manner; while olives and walnuts, equally, 
if not more profitable, are now raised extensively, the former in the 
Montecito, and the latter in the Carpenteria valleys, both places being 
tributary to Santa Barbara. Large packing-houses have been built and 
a cannery will doubtless soon be established. The two lumber companies 
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have all they can do to supply the demand for building material; the 
Alcatraz Asphalt Company employ an army of men at their immense 
asphaltum works ; and from present appearances the population of nine 
thousand will be largely augmented before the next census is taken. 
Any description of Santa Barbara would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the Montecito valley—that ‘‘ Vale of Tempe’’ of America, 
which nestles in the foothills about three miles east from the city. It 
can be reached by many pretty roads, but the best way is by the main 
county road, now kept nicely sprinkled, or by the boulevard which 
skirts the ocean and joins the other at the cemetery, the dividing line 
between the two valleys. Here let us pause while we brush aside the 
tears that fond memories evoke. For we are now standing on the 
threshold of an earthly, as it surely is of the heavenly Paradise, and no 
more befitting place could be selected for the last resting place of our 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. THE QUARTERS OF THE COUNTRY CLUB Photo. by Rogers 


loved and honored dead than here, where bright sunshine wooes the 
flowers into perennial bloom, and the mighty ocean chants an Eternal 
Requiem. 

The valley is only about three miles in length, by from one and a 
half to two miles in breadth, but it makes up in beauty what it lacks in 
size. Here a landscape unfolds itself of such surpassing loveliness that 
my feeble pen can only hint at its beauty. Could an artist happily 
catch and transfer to canvas the variegated tints that here greet the eye, 
he would obtain imperishable fame. Tropical luxuriance surrounds us 
on all sides, and exotic plants bloom as though indigenous to the soil. 
Vineyards and olive orchards climb the steep ; orange groves glittering 
with ‘‘golden apples of the Hesperides,’’ whose fragrant blossoms per- 
fume the air, are everywhere in view; while feathered warblers sing 
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joyously to Him who marks the sparrow’s fall. Dame Nature seems to 
have set this one spot of earth aside for her very own botanic garden, 
and no one wili dispute the exquisite taste of the selection. 

It would be strange indeed if homes did not spring up rapidly here, 
and now stately mansions and vine-clad villas add picturesqueness to 
the scene. The Hot Springs Hotel nestles in a mountain glen, looking 
from its lofty elevation like a Swiss chalet, and marks the spot where 
Sulphur Springs gush from the rocks at a temperature of 118 degrees. 
These springs possess great curative qualities and were patronized by 
the Indians in the dim and distant past, as a panacea for every earthly 
ill. This valuable property belongs to Mr. Edwin Sawyer, a gentleman 
of culture whose lovely and hospitable home is situated about a mile 
from the springs. 

Where till recently everyone was his own architect, marvelous and 
bewildering styles are to be expected ; but for the unique, the Country 
Club is unrivaled. Situate within a stone’s-throw of the water, to 
which its well kept lawns gently slope, a colonnade extends along the 
entire front of the building, open between the wings to permit a view 
o: the tennis court, where stalwart athletes measure rackets every after- 
noon. Graceful Ionic columns support the roof and impart the appear- 
ance of a Grecian temple. The interior decorations and arrangements 
are artistic and complete, and in harmony with the classic exterior. 
Upon the reading-room tables, can be found all the current literature 
of the day, while the walls are adorned with trophies of the chase. 
Here Santa Barbara society assembles to witness the prowess of its 
champions at games, which if not Olympic, are to modern taste at least 
quite as interesting. 

Anyone who has experienced the hospitality of the Country Club must 
indeed cherish pleasant recollections, and the members are to be con- 
gratulated that their lots have been cast amid such delightful surround- 
ings. 





THE MISSION OF SANTA BARBARA 
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BEAUTEOUS GLENDORA. 


T WAS a happy as well as loving thought which prompted the 
founder of the. colony, Geo. D. Whitcomb, to combine the beauty 
of the location with the name of one dear to himself. 


sé 


From the position of his ranch home at the mouth of a “ Glen in the 


mountains,’’ and the pet name of his wife, ‘‘ Dora’’ (Leadora), came 
Glendora.”’ 


the desire to adopt the pleasing musical name, 








Mausard-Collier Eng. Co 
**Kregemont"’ Residence on C. E. Kregelo'’s Orange and Lemon Orchard. 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co ** Glen-Dora ° Residence of Geo. D. Whitcomb 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. (o. ‘* Englewild,’’ Residence of J. P. Englehart 


The location of: Glendora is one of surpassing beauty and grandeur, 
even as compared with the many “‘ best spots’’ in the famously glorious 
San Gabriel valley, of which Glendora is about the center. The set- 
tlement proper embraces four square miles, with a population of about 
five hundred. Part of this is platted as a town. The sides of well graded 
streets and by-ways are planted with the graceful and evergreen pepper 
tree, so large as to nearly meet their branches in the center of the wide 
avenues, and giving cooling shade throughout the hottest day. It is 
preéminently a place of pleasant homes and well-to-do cultured peo- 
ple. It is twenty-eight miles eastward from Los Angeles, on the Santa 
Fé route, to Glendora station. About one-quarter of a mile northward 
lies the commercial center of the settlement, stores and postoffice. 





Mausard-Colhher Eng. ( Residence of J. H. Odell 
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Mausard- collier Eng. ( Residence of D. A. Cole. 


Land-holdings generally however range from five to forty acres 
at present with about 1250 acres under cultivation, planted to orange, 
lemon, peach, apricot and olive trees. Most of the orchards are young 
and just coming into profitable bearing. So prolific, however, is the 
soil and climatic conditions for vigorous growth, that in the season of 
1896-97, there was shipped from Glendora station 100 cars of oranges 
and lemons of superior quality, together with 10 cars of dried fruits, as 
also large daily shipments, by express, of various kinds of small fruits. 

The packing and lemon-curing house of the ‘“‘ A. C. G. Lemon Asso- 
ciation "’ is located near the railroad station. Most of the settlers belong 
to the association and market their orange and lemon crop through its 











Mausard-Collier Eng. Cc Residence of A. C. Stower. 
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Avenue Dividing ‘ Englewi!d ' and ** Kregemont "’ Orznge and Lemon Orchards. 


hands. Glendora oranges and lemons now rate in Eastern markets as 
Al, and bring not only the top-notch price, but a premium besides. 
This is due not only because of the superior location of Glendora for 
citrus fruits, but to the care bestowed in packing, uniform quality, size 
and curing under the supervision of the association’s experts. 

The colony lands slope gently from the base of the mountains south- 
ward. The soil is perfectly decomposed granite next to the mount- 
ains, to a sandy loam lower in the valley. As ali of this soil is of close 
texture it holds moisture remarkably well, but still works to perfection 
with the greatest of ease. 

As much of the Glendora settlement is at an altitude of 900 feet, and 
within the foothill range, tender plants, such as the tomato, are never 





Six-year-old Orange Orchard. 
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Mausard.Collier Eng. ‘ 

Thos. Kamphefner, J. H. Odell, A. C. Stower, F. E. Odell—Mercantile Co 
injured by frost, and the tenderest growth on orange and lemon trees 
has never been affected by cold. Choice tropical plants thrive through- 
out the year. 

The annual rainfall (as per State rain guage), owing to the topography 
of the mountains and adjacent hills, averages twenty-five per cent 
greater than at most points in Southern California, varying from six- 

teen to sixty inches, 





| with an average of 
| twenty-four inches, 
| and much greater in 
the near-by mount- 
ains. At present the 


main supply which 
furnishes water to 
the town, Southern 
California Railway 
Co., and to lands ad 
jacent to the town, 
Big 


comes from the 
Dalton Cafion’”’ and 
springs which have 
been developed by 
tunneling. This 
water is brought 
from the cafion 
through 12 inch ce- 
ment pipe, one and 
three-quarters mile 








Glendora Public School. 
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9 OT a Se a rR Te aa = long, to reservoir at the foot 
- of the mountain, just above 
the town, and is distributed 
through thirteen miles of 
iron pipes to the consumers. 
The cafion has one of the 
best and most reliable wet 
weather streams, with a 
water-shed of forty square 
miles. During the dry sea- 
son the supply of water 
from this caiion is not suffi- 
cient for the land depending 
upon it for irrigation, but 
by increasing the storage 
capacity for impounding a 
portion of the winter flow, 
an abundant supply can be 
secured, not only for the 
land now depending on this 
source, but for all other land 
in the colony likewise. New 
settlers with only limited 
capital at their command 








more often prefer to pur- 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co where the price is within 


Glendora Christian Church. - 
their means, and where some 


yater is available, with fair prospects ahead in the near future for suffi- 














Mausard-Collier Eng. Co Glendora Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Mausard-Collier Eng ¢ Glendora Station, Santa Fe Route. 


cient supply for all needs. Most of the settlers own their water, obtained 
from springs (natural and developed) in the mountains. Still, a more 
generous supply of water is needed, so as to make sure of plenty during 
extra dry seasons. As the sections east and west of Glendora have use 
for all the water developed, Glendora must depend upon its own 
resources for additional supply. The most important question is how 
to accomplish this. 

Here, as well as in other localities in Southern California, the ‘‘ Wright 
Act’’ is not looked upon as the most reliable and advantageous step to 
supply this need. Generally, thoughtful, conservative men regard this 
way out of the difficulty as a possible costly experiment. 

The U. S. Government, through its experts, advise the storage plan, 
wherever possible, coupled with coOperative individual ownership by 
the settlers, or under control by county or State, so as to make the burden 
as light as possible. 


a ’ 


Glendora colony supports a ‘‘ Christian church”’ of strong and con- 
stantly growing membership. The Methodist Episcopal church also has 
a church of its own. 

The public school affords excellent educational facilities. Socially, 
a more intelligent, cult sed anc generous-hearted people one seldom 
finds, and as they are mat rially ‘‘ well fixed,’’ it is but laudable that 
they should desire only similar settlers as neighbors and co-workers to 
the advancement of Glendora.* 





* For more detailed information address Glendora Land and Water Co., Kamphefner 
& Co., A. C. Stomer, N. P., J. H. Odell, D. A. Cole. J, P. Engelhart, C. E. Kreglo. 
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A PROMISING LOCALITY. 
or seven southern counties of California have been so 


extensively advertised throughout the country, by our 
energetic and enterprising citizens and commercial bodies, 
that some Eastern people have no doubt acquired the 
idea that there is little inducement for settlement north 
of the Tehachapi range of mountains. This idea is a 
great mistake, and no such claim is made by liberal 
minded citizens of Southern California. While they 
maintain that Southern California is the cream of the 
State, yet they are not blind to the fact that the entire State, 
from Siskiyou to San Diego, possesses advantages and attrac- 
tions that are found in no other section of the country. In addition 
to this, it is recognized that land in Central and Northern Cal- 
ifornia as a rule is offered at much lower rates than are asked in 
the southern counties, not because the soil and climate are so much in- 
ferior, but because the development of the southern section has been 
much more rapid, and has attracted more purchasers. 

Among the counties of Northern California which offer great induce- 
ments to industrious settlers is Tehama, a fertile section of the State, of 
which little is known on the outside, even by Californians. It is a large 
county, containing 3125 square miles, being consequently nearly half as 
large as the State of New Jersey. Much of the area of the country is 
composed of mountains and foothills, between which are about 170,000 
acres of fertile valleys. The Sacramento river flows through the valley 
from north to south. Numerous streams flow east into that river. 

Tehama has practically no winter. The mean annual temperature is 
63 degrees. The climate of Red Bluff, the county seat, is much like that 
of Riverside, over 300 miles to the south. This is something which 
Eastern people find a difficulty in comprehending. The explanation is 
that the climate of California does not vary from north to south, but from 
east to west, as the distance from the ocean increases. The average 
rainfall of the county is 26 inches. Tehama is one of the counties of 
California in which there has never been a failure of cereal crops. The 
grain product is very large. Immense crops of alfalfa are raised, one 
ranch alone producing 20,000 tons a year, with four crops. Deciduous 
and citrus fruits are also raised, the former on a large scale, carloads of 
green fruit being shipped to the East every season, while large quantities 
are dried and canned. The largest wine vineyard in the world is at 
Vina, in this county, containing 4,000 acres, with storage vaults covering 
two acres, The county is a favorite dairy and stock section. About 
2 500,000 pounds of wool are shipped annually. There is a belt of fine 
timber in the mountains, where several large saw-mills are located from 
which the product is conveyed to the county seat by means of what are 
known as “ V”’ flumes, 

Red Bluff, the county seat, situated on the banks of the Sacramento 
river, contains a population of about 4,000. It has fine county buildings, 
excellent hotels, two banks, two daily papers, good schools and churches. 
There is a large cannery, roller flouring mill of 100 barrels capacity, an 
extensive sash and door factory, creameries and a number of business 
blocks. : ; 

Only six miles distant from these facilities is one of the most attractive 
and promising settlements of the county, known as Bend Colony. Many 
families have already settled here, most of whom have erected good 
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residences, while all have improved their land. Over 300 acres are now 
planted with fruit trees, of which 200 acres are in bearing. There is a 
school-house on the colony, in which school is held during nine months 
of the year. There is also a postoffice, a store and other conveniences 
for settlers. 

The colony is supplied with an abundance of pure mountain water. 
The mountain scenery is grand in the extreme. Capped with perpetual 
snow Mt. Shasta rises to the north 14,442 feet above sea level. On the 
east the great wall of the Sierra Nevada protects the valley from the hot 
winds and chilly blasts of the East, while to the west is the less lofty 
but picturesque Coast Range. 

The rich alluvial soil, of a deep, black, sandy loam, with a second 
bottom of clay loam, is wonderfully fertile. There is no hardpan, alkali, 
or adobe to vex the tiller of the soil. The gradual slope of the land in- 
sures good drainage, while there is no danger of overflow. An abund- 
ance of live-oak, cottonwood, alder and sycamore timber not only adds 
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to the picturesqueness of the tract, giving it a park-like appearance, but 
also furnishes the settler with all the fuel needed. 

Growing side by side, on this colony may be seen orange, peach, pear, 
citron and other trees, all flourishing without any artificial protection 
during the winter. The land is specially adapted to the growth of wal- 
nuts, almonds, figs, prunes, peaches and grapes, while on the more ele- 
vated portions of the tract extra choice apples are raised. The orange 
and olive thrive here in the foothills as well as in any other section of 
the State. As to general agriculture, there is no choicer region in Cali- 
fornia, or one where that great forage crop, alfalfa, succeeds so well. 
From four to six cuttings of alfalfa are made every season. 

Water is king in California, and the first question asked by judicious 
purchasers of land in this State is as to the water supply for irrigation, 
by means of which the capacity of the land may be doubled or trebled. 
In this respect no tract in California has better natural advantages. Nor 
have these advantages been neglected, for Messrs. McCollough & Brokaw, 
the enterprising promoters of this colony, have provided the most modern 
irrigation system in vogue, and the only one thoroughly up-to-date in 
the northern portion of the State. 
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G 
The value of an abundant supply of water may be judged from the state- Pp 
, ment that in Southern California water is worth from $600 to $1000 per | cl 
inch, an inch being generally considered sufficient for ten acres of land. w 
In the Bend Colony two inches of water are given with each ten acres, 
the settler being thus absolute owner of land and water, there being no ra 
further expense,exceptasmall annual ,__ nana as 
assessment for the purpose of main- fT ] a pl 
taining ditches and distributing the Va jp & 
water. This is more than is needed cc 
for cereal or fruit, and is ample for 2D, ‘ in 
alfalfa. wA ac 
Another important question to be 7 Lh _ ceed le 
considered by the settler in Califor- / cl 
nia is that of the cost of transporting VR M 
his products to a market. In some “AN Ww! 
sections of the State, where fe j | | ba 
railroad competition does not te 
exist, the farmer often labors se 
under the disadvantage of Ki 
having to pay excessive charges 
for freight. Nature 
has, however, pro- ee 
vided settlers on the pe 
Bend Colony with a Ju 
competitor to rail- “ 
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a lac 98: %,, |9% 197 | roads, which insures shippers moderate | - 
ae < rates for freight. The Sacramento I 
1p i river, which skirts the tract, enables | fr 
them to ship by the steamers which oe 
ply up and down the river to Red , 
Bluff. rd 
3” Indeed it would be difficult to find om 
in any section of California a locality . 
+ which offers so many advantages to 
the industrious setter at prices so low as that asked for land in this T 
colony. Concerning these the reader will find further information on en} 
the eighth from the last page of this issue, while the names of settlers | of | 
now on the tract can be secured for reference. ny 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Glendora. 

Many readers of the description of 
Giendora in this issue will naturally be 
possessed of a desire for a home in so 
charming and profitable a locality. They 
will therefore be pleased to learn that 
““Kregmont,’’ one of the most lovely 
ranches pictured in the article, is for sale, 
as the owner, Mr. C. E. Kregelo, of the 
prominent firm of undertakers, Kregelo 
& Bresee, S. Broadway, Los Angeles, is 
compelled by his business interests to live 
in the city. The ranch comprises 46 
acres, has 3 reservoirs, 3,000 orange, 
lemon and apricot trees, besides a suffi- 
cient variety of fruits for family use. 
Mr. Kregelo ownes his own water-right, 
while the ranch is already on a paying 
basis, and growing more profitable. In- 
tending settlers are advised to put them- 
selves itito correspondence with Mr. 
Kregelo. 

A Correction 

The musical appurtenances of the com- 
positor who made L. Fletcher Clark’s 
July advertisement in this magazine read 
Fine Aunning Pianos must be limited to 
asewing machine; but what of the one 
who manipulated the correction for 
August so that it read Fine 7wming in- 
stead of Fine Renting Pianos? The ad- 
vertisement correctly appears at the top of 
the last page of this issue, and readers 
who will call at 111 N. Spring St. will 
certainly find that L. Fletcher Clark a 
fine pianos, and that they will not ‘‘ run”’ 
at first sight, but are ‘‘stayers’’ when 


rented. 


Street Railway Competition. 

The western portion of Los Angeles 
will soon have increased street railway 
transportation, when Westlake Park will 
be the most conveniently reached park 
in the city. The Traction Company, 
which has already given Los Angeles the 
most comfortable and most rapid street 
railway service, has begun work in 
earnest on its western division, and ex- 
pects to have it in operation to Westlake 
and beyond to the Baptist College by the 
first of October, 1897. One has only to 
know of the record already established 
by Manager W. S. Hook to be assured 
that the western extension will be up-to- 
date in every respect. 


A Place to Eat. 

Those who have not visited Al Levy’s recently 
enlarged quarters are advised to learn the error 
of their ways by inspecting the illustrated de- 
scription of that modern café in this issue 
of the LAND OF SUNSHINE. It is only necessary 
toadd that Mr. Levy has had the services of no 
less architect than Mr. Neisser, Byrne Building, 
Los Angeles, in the planing of the whole, and it 
will be recognized that the same must be both 
practical and beautiful. 


Musical. 
The musical festival at Ocean Park, 
Santa Monica, on August 11, 12, 13 and 


14, under direction of C. S. Cornell, was 
well attended and proved an enjoyable 
affair. The advertised orchestra of 25 
pieces was composed of only 6 of our 
best local musicians. The chorus was 
large and well drilled, and appeared to 
advantage. 


Value of Irrigation. 
The presentation in this issue of the 


3end Colony as a ‘‘ promising locality,’’ 
furnishes a sample of intelligent coloni- 


zation. While there may be portions of 


the year when in Tehama county irriga- 
tion may not be required, there are times 
when irrigation is imperative, and means 
the success instead of failure of a hard 
year’s work. By establishing in the 
Bend Tract the most complete and up- 
to-date irrigation facilities, Messrs. Mc- 
Collough & Brokaw have given insurance 
against failure and the key to success in 
the horticultural line. 


Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming 
this magazine. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


An Education Free. 


This magazine now offers the most liberal pre- 
mium ever given by any publication in the West. 
No trashy jewelry or rejected merchandise, but a 
sound, sensible, practical education for two 
young people who have the energy and brains 
to deserve it. To the two boys or girls, young 
men or young women, who send in before Dec., 
1897, the largest list of subscribers to the Lanp 
OF SUNSHINE we will give a half year’s free 
scholarship each in the famous Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena. 

You do not lose your work anyway; for 
if you failto get one of the scholarships we will 
pay you a cash commission of 25 per cent on all 
subscriptions secured. This is a rare chance for 
wide-awake young Californians. 50: Stimson 
Building. 
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BIG THINGS FROM LITTLE. 


T was only a lunch-cart, very similar to the tamale carts still in evi- | 
dence in Los Angeles, but the rays of light from this particular 
cart which struggled through the dense fog of that summer’s night | 
in 1894 seemed, as I emerged from the opera, to be the only redeeming 
ing feature of the street. It may have been the impression thus made 
which has since held my interest in the proprietor of 
that abridged and portable café, but all who are cognizant 
of the successful business career of Al Levy know that 
the foundation of it all was that self-same old cart. | 
The old cart in which he braved unseasonable 
hours and weather in the determination to | 
turn an honest dollar, the old cart of which, 
now that he occupies a seventy-foot brick | 
frontage, he is still not ashamed. It is, per- 
haps, this latter trait which has been one of 
the chief elements of Mr. Levy’s success. For, whether | 
as proprietor of that ancient 4x6 foot space on wheels, 
d or the subsequent narrow oyster-cocktail counter on | 
ile Start in Business. Third street, or of his present twenty compartments 







\ 






covering 560 feet of floor space, there has been no detail of which he is 
not master from experience. 
Besides 12, 7x8 private dining-rooms, a 20x40 ft. gentlemen’s dining- | 
room, a modern appointed saloon and the range, sales and office apart- 
ments, the recently enlarged quarters possess a ladies’ café which would 


be a credit to any city. The latter 


can be entered by passageways 

from the general rooms or directly 

from Third street, through the 

outer and inner plate-glass swing- [i  CALIEORN!A 

° - Bis on FRESH rT 
ing doors of the ladies’ entrance . 2cOck’ 


which opens into a beautiful and 
secluded reception room. 

Western people admire hustle 
and first class service, and instead 
of waiting for something to turn 
up, Mr. Levy has both created 
and met popular demand in his 
line, hence his success. ‘‘ Nothing 
succeeds like success,’’ and since 
the recent opening of the larger 
and more elegant quarters pictured 
on the opposite page, ‘* Al Levy’s’’ 
is fast becoming the most popular 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s Oyster and 
Fish Café in Los Angeles, as it 
already isthe mostextensiveand - ; 
well furnished quarters of the kind Site Place of Business. sSex 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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7 AL LEVY, 111 W. THIRD ST., LOS ANGELES. 
i—Reception Room to Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Café. 2 and 4— entlemen's Café. 3~—A corner of the Sales and Range 
Room 
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long, to reservoir at the foot 
of the mountain, just above 
the town, and is distributed 
through thirteen miles of 
iron pipes to the consumers 
The cafion has one of the 
best and most reliable wet 
weather streams, with «a 
water-shed of forty square 
miles. During the dry sea 
son the supply of water 
from this cahon is not suffi 
cient for the land depending 
upon it tor trrigation, but 
by increasing the storage 
capacity for impounding a 
portion of the winter flow, 
an abundant supply can be 
secured, not only for the 
land now depending on this 
source, but for all other land 
in the colony likewise. New 
settlers with only limited 
capital at their command 
more often prefer to pur- 
chase land in a_ locality 
eS Seee Sy. Co — where the price is within 
Glendora Christian Church. : 

their means, and where some 

water is available, with fair prospects ahead in the near future for suffi- 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co Glendora Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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